CONTRIBUTIONS   TO   PSYCHO-ANALYSIS
world is promoted^, and his fears and distress are more quickly
reduced.
Having described some of the processes which I have observed
at work in mourning and in depressive states, I wish now to link
up my contribution with the work of Freud and Abraham.
Based on Freud's and his own discoveries about the nature of
the archaic processes at work in melancholia, Abraham found
that such processes also operate in the work of normal mourning.
He concluded that in this work the individual succeeds in estab-
lishing the lost loved person in his ego, while the melancholic has
failed to do so. Abraham also described some of the fundamental
factors upon which that success or failure depends.
My experience leads me to conclude that, while it is true that
the characteristic feature of normal mourning is the individual's
setting up the lost loved object inside himself, he is not doing so
for the first time but, through the work of mourning, is reinstat-
ing that object as well as all his loved internal objects which he
feels he has lost. He is therefore recovering what he had already
attained in childhood.
In the course of his early development, as we know, he estab-
lishes his parents within his ego. (It was the understanding of
the processes of introjection in melancholia and in normal mourn-
ing which, as we know, led Freud to recognize the existence of
the super-ego in normal development.) But, as regards the
nature of the super-ego and the history of its individual develop-
ment, my conclusions differ from those of Freud. As I have
often pointed out, the processes of introjection and projection
from the beginning of life lead to the institution inside ourselves
of loved and hated objects, who are felt to be 'good' and 'bad',
and who are interrelated with each other and with the self: that
is to say, they constitute an inner world. This assembly of
internalized objects becomes organized, together with the
organization of the ego, and in the higher strata of the mind it
becomes discernible as the super-ego. Thus, the phenomenon
which was recognized by Freud, broadly speaking, as the voices
and the influence of the actual parents established in the ego is,
according to my findings, a complex object-world, which is felt
by the individual, in deep layers of the unconscious, tolbe con-
cretely inside himself, and for which I and some of my colleagues
therefore use the term 'internalized objects' and an 'inner world5.
This inner world consists of innumerable objects taken into the
ego, corresponding partly to the multitude of varying aspects,
good and bad, in which the parents (and other people) appeared
to the child's unconscious mind throughout various stages of his
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